CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW
The career of Chauncey Depew, at the present writing representing New York in the Senate of the United States at Washington, illustrates to a remarkable degree the versatility of the American temperament, and sets the example of a public spirit worthy of emulation by our successful men of affairs. His ancestors were French Huguenots and sturdy patriots of New England, including Roger Sherman, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and Gabriel Ogden of the Continental Army. It is not surprising, therefore, considering his distinguished ancestry, that he should show the interest in the political questions of the day and the devotion to the natural development of the country which have always marked his course.
He was born in the village of Peekskill, New York, on April 23, 1834, where he spent his childhood and school days; thence he went to Yale University (at that time a college) and was graduated in the class of 1856. After two years' study of the law, he was admitted to the bar in 1858, and in the s'ame year, becoming interested in politics, he was sent to the New York State Convention. The year 1860 found him actively engaged in the presidential campaign for Abraham Lincoln, during which his great powers as an orator were quickly recognized, thus paving the way for his election to the New York Legislature, and subsequently to the important post of Secretary of State.
In 1866 he was retained by the Vanderbilts to act as counsel for the New York and Harlem Railroad, and from this position he rose by successive steps to the presidency of the New York Central Railroad, filling this position until his election in 1899 as United State_s Senator from New York. During this long period of business activity his interest in his party and the country at large remained unabated. Thus it happens that his great influence and well-known powers as an orator have always been closely identified with the political events of the day. At the Republican National Convention of 1888 he was the choice of the delegates from the State of New York for President. It would seem that in a life so filled with business and political endeavor there would remain but scant time for exertion in other fields. Senator Depew, however, has the will, and so has found the way to attend numerous public dinners and other public celebrations, at which the delightful fancy, keen wit, and unusual eloquence of his speeches have placed him in the foremost rank of America's living orators.
Among Senator Depew's important speeches is one which is of great interest at the present time, and one which will grow more valuable as the events with which it deals have become only a memory. This speech, delivered before the Lotos Club of New York soon after the Spanish-American war, sets forth the growth of friendship and sympathy between the United States and England, and expresses in well-rounded periods the gratification of both nations over the entente cordiale which had been so long delayed.
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